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BY BEN AMES WILLIAMS , 


A Dramatic Incident Which Was an Aftermath of War 


O LD Enoch Thomas of Nerth ; 

Fraternity died—died in his ; 
bed. like the sober and re¬ 
spectable citizen he was. 
And his children, three sons and two 
daughters, came from Unity and Lib¬ 
erty and £outh China and Augusta 
and—this last was Lew—from Boston 
to the funeral. 

After the services the five gathered 
to settlo Enoch’s estate. In the other 
brothers there was ingrained that 
thrifty appreciation of the value of 
a. dollar which is a part of the New 
England heritage. Lew laughed at 
them for It; ridiculed them when. In 
the appraisement of their father's 
effects, they valued the home farm 
at only $2,500. In the end Lew ac¬ 
cepted the farm as his share of 
Enoch’s worldly goods, sent for his 
trunk from Boston, and became a 
farmer. 

Ho had left home—this Uw 
Thomas—when ho was eighteen years 
old. He was now past thirty. Even 
as a boy he was an alien spirit in 
these surroundings. He and his 
father had been constantly in con¬ 
flict. Enoch was a silent, thoughtful 
and attentive man. l^ew from the 
tirst was a talker, a boaster. As a 
boy he bragged about the fish he 
caught, the partridges he shot, the 
number of potatoes he could dig In a 
day, the amount of hay he could 
handle alone, the other boys he had 
Whipped. 

A stocky, broad-shouldered youth, 
•with the reddish brown hajr of his 
Welsh breed and the fair skin and 
7 j!uo eyes—true to type thus physi¬ 
cally he was, but there was a cross 
ttrain In him somewhere. For while 
the Welsh like to talk, they are not 
loud talkers nor overmuch given to 
bragging. 

Fraternity used to laugh at him 
When he was a boy. When he an¬ 
nounced his intention of going to 
Boston to find a job they listened 
with a meek patience to his noisy ! 
boasts and took a quiet satisfaction 
in assuring themselves that Lew would 
find he needed more than talk to get 1 
along in Boston. But it seemed that 
he found a place at once; left it for 
a better, and for a better again. 
Came home one summer in clothes 
unmistakably expensive. The next 
year he shipped aboard a tramp 
steamer and saw the world. Home 
again, he sold automobiles. At the 
time of his father’s death he was j 
traveling for a clothing house, but 
he did not like the work \ana was 
willing enough to try farming for a 
while. 

Fraternity found Lew unchanged 
by his friction with the world. In 
Will Bissell’8 store a few days after 
his establishment in Enoch’s old 
house he announced that he meant to 
raise apples. 

“There’s the way for you folks up 
here to make money,” he expounded. 
“You’re too shiftless, that’s the 
trouble. I’ve got over a hundred 
trees on my place already to start j 
with and I’m putting in more. There’s ! 
a fortune in apples up here." 

They listened without comment, but 
he did not thus endear himself to 
them. Each man there had his small 
orchard. For the most part these 
trees went untended. The suckers 
might be trimmed out of them, but 
that was all. There were rumors 
that at Winterport and Frankfort 
farmers were doing well with or¬ 
chards, but no one about Fraternity 
had inquired very deeply into the 
matter. Lew’s boast might be true 
enough. The mere fact that they 
originated with him made them 
doubtful. The fact that he presumed 
to advise them made him unpopular. 

He was a man of surprising physi¬ 
cal vitality, this Lew Thomas, and it 
was remarked that he applied him¬ 
self to the work about the farm with 
an energy almost ferocious. It was 
in the spring that Enoch died. The 
season for planting was just begin¬ 
ning. Lew put in a garden of vege¬ 
tables for his own use. He planted 
beets and squash and the like for 
cattle food, and he set out some hun¬ 
dreds of strawberry plants at a ven¬ 
ture, 

“You can have ripe strawberries up 
boro ’way into the fall." he reminded 
the men in the store, “when the Bos¬ 
ton market is crazy for them, if 
you’ll take the trouble to try.” 

If he had been content to relax into 
the easy life of his neighbors, doing 
enly as much faming as was neces¬ 
sary, Fraternity might have accepted 
bim as one of themselves. But the 
fact that he was an alien was em¬ 
phasised by bis alien ways. He hlm- 
fc-elf impressed it upon them at every 
opportunity. It was a matter for 
boasting with him, but, then, most 
Scatters were food for his boasts. 

* * * * 

T EW had a careless charity—would 
■ L/ go out of his way to do a kind or 
courteous act. Gay Hunt, a fanciful 
jn&n, one night derided Lew in the 
Rtora Yet a day or two later, when 
Gay’s Jensey heifer broke pasture, 
Lew drove her home, a mile and a 
half, at sacrifice of his own time. 
Most men in Fraternity would have 
penned the heifer up and sent word 
to Gay to fetch her. A small thing, 
but typical. 

There was a boldness about Lew 
fwhlcli might have appealed to neigh¬ 
bors of a more adventurous mold. 
One day Chet McAusl&nd stopped at 
the farm, and the two men talked 
t ogether for a space. Then Lew went 
into the barn and climbed to the mow 
to throw down hay for his cattle. 
<?het watched from below. The barn 
waa an ancient, full-timbered struc¬ 
ture. The great beams of Its skeleton 
• Tossed this way and that. Lew 
climbed to a a upper loft, and when 
he was done there, instead of de- i 
.-trending by the ladder, he jumped j 
lightly outward down to some boards j 
which lay loosely across a lower: 
beam, and so to the floor. Get was 
alarmed, and cried: 

“Lord, man, look out! Them boards 
will break with you.” 

Lew laughed in his loud way. 

“They didn’t, did they?” 

He was by this time safe on the 
0oor. 

‘Well, they might." 

**Say,” Lew told him, “you folks 
ground here shiver all your days 
thinking of things that might hap¬ 
pen. I’ve climbed around this old 
bam all my life and never broke a 
fingernail yet.” 

"You jump down from the top like 
that and you never’U need to fall but 
once.* 

“I dog’t aim to fall, old man.” said 
Lew, and slapped Chet roundly on 
$ho shoulders. ”1 don’t aim to fall'” 


Such things as these Fraternity 
could not understand, and so mis¬ 
trusted. Loud voice, loud boasting, 
easy kindnesses, foolish audacities— 
so they did not like Lew. Yet he was 
in some respects a likable man. 

George Freeland, who lived clear 
across the town from Lew, had a 
daughter named Margaret. Most 
people called her Meg. She was at 
this time—it was in the last year of 
the war—a figure of some interest to 
Fraternity, because her name had 
been linked with that of Will Motley. 
Lee Motley’s son. Anti Will had been 
killed In France. 

There was not. had never been, anv 
open engagement between the two In 
the formal sense. Things are not so 
managed in Fraternity. But Will and 
Meg had been neighbors as children, 
^they had played together as they 
grew older, and before Will went to 
war he and Meg used to appear to¬ 
gether at the occasional suppers and 
public dances which constituted the 
social life of the town. Everybody 
liked young Mill; liked Meg, tJo. She 
was a quiet, pretty girl, and she had 
a friendly way. 

Since the news of Will’s death she 
had stayed much at home, and Fra¬ 
ternity attributed this to grief, and 
thought It becoming to her. The 
story was an old one, every one knew 
it. but it happened that no one told 
the tale to Lew Thomas. 

Will had been dead now near a 
year, and In the later summer, after 
Lew’s return to Fraternity, Meg be¬ 
gan to go about more. There was 
in a low meadow beyond North Fra¬ 
ternity a huge barn of a building, 
which had been erected some years 
before as a dance hall. It was not 
far from the picnic grove of pines 
which lies on the slope above Marsh 
brook. When there was a picnic in 
the grove there was apt be a dance 
in the hall. Other dances were held 
at irrrgular intervals. . The dance 
hall itself, isolated and alone, more 
than a mile from the nearest town, 
was nevertheless the center of. a 
fairly well populated neighborhood, 
and a dance attracted folk from miles 
around. In August of this year such 
a dance was organized, and Joe Sute-r 
asked Meg Freeland to go with him. 
Thus Lew Thomas first saw her. 

* * * * 

¥ EW had no partner. at the dance 
that night. There were never 
girls enough to go around, and there 
was no one ho particularly cared to 
ask. During every dance number 
there were men dancing together o* 
the big floor. Any woman who could 
or would dance at all was sure of a 
partner. Lew danced once with Jean 
Bubler, the little Frenchman from 
the head of the Pont, and once with 
Joe Race, and then he claimed a dance 
from sixteen-year-old Helen Mears, 
who lived near him in North Fratern¬ 
ity. It was while he was dancing 
with Helen Mears that Joe Suter and 
Meg Freeland arrived. They had 
come with four or five others, driv¬ 
ing across the town in George Free¬ 
land’s wagon, well upholstered with 
hay. Lew saw Meg at once, and 
thought her pretty. When he was 
through with Helen Mears he went 
across to where George Freeland 
stood with his wife and asked Mrs. 
Freeland to dance with him. At the 
end of that dance It happened quite 
naturally that he was introduced to 
Meg. She was. he discovered, even 
prettier than he had thought. Once 
they danced together. 

The following Sunday Lew drove 
up to George Freeland’s house—he 
had bought a light, second-hand car— 
and spent the long, hot afternoon sit¬ 
ting with George on the grass irk 
front of the house, smoking and talk¬ 
ing wisely. Toward the cool of the 
day ho suggested they all-take a ride 
In his car, and Mrs. Freeland wel¬ 
comed the opportunity. She and Meg 
sat on the rear seat. George and Lew 
in front. They got back to the farm 
at sunset, and Mrs. Freeland asked 
Lew to stay to supper. He did, and 
went home early in the evening with¬ 
out having exchanged a word with 
Meg alone. 

From such a man as Lew Thomas a 
boisterous and arrogant courtship 
might have been expected, but if this 
was what Fraternity expected the 
reality must have been disappointing. 
Every Sunday Lew went to the Free¬ 
land farm. Sometimes during the 
week on his way to town he stopped 
to ask Mrs. Freeland if there were an 
errand ho might do. His demeanor 
when Meg was near was almost mild. 
Even his great voice was somewhat 
subdued. He did not even brag. 

One Sunday afternoon in October 
Lew asked Meg if she would like to 
take a walk, and she consented. It 
was their first hour alone together. 
They walked back through Freeland’s 
pasture and down toward the birch 
slopes, above the river and sat for 
a while on a sun-warmed ledge 
there. Meg was never much to talk. 
She was a pretty, sensible, affection¬ 
ate girl, but there was not much wit 
in her. It is such girls whom men 
like Lew adore. He .adored her this 
day quite wordlessly, but Meg had 
wit enough to read his adoration in 
his eyes, and it wanned her. She was 
comfortable with him. She liked him. 

After that she used to come out on 
the porch to say good-night to him 
when he started home. And after 
that, again. George and Mrs. Free¬ 
land began to leave them alone to¬ 
gether in the dining room after sup¬ 
per, themselves sitting in the kiteben, 
a closed door between. One such 
night Mrs. Freeland said to her hus¬ 
band: 

"I declare, I kind of like Lew 
Thomas!" 

“I guess he’s all right,” her hus¬ 
band agreed. 

“You told me' so much about his 
lies and all, J expected him to be al¬ 
ways talking about himself. He don’t, 
though.” 

"He’s different away from here," 
George suggested. “He talks, all- 
right, in the store of a night." 

“He don’t talk about Meg, does he?” 
she asked. 

Freeland shook his head. 

“I never heard him mention her. 
He never even talks about her to me.” 

“I kind of like him,” Mrs. Freeland 
Mid again. She was knitting, and 
rocked in silence for a little. “I 
don’t know what Meg thinks, though,” 
she confessed. 

George looked at her. 

“Has she said anything?" 

“Not a word.” 

Their voices were low, inaudible 
from the other room. * When they 
were silent they could hear Lew talk¬ 
ing to Meg in there—not what he 


said, only the subdued note of his 
voice, the murmur of their daughter's 
replies. • 

* $ * $ % 

/YNli night, when Meg had come out 
on the porch with him to say 
good-night. Lew asked her to marry 
him. He blurted out the bald words, 
almost unconscious that he spoke 
them, her face was so lovely in the 
cool darkness of the night. When he 
had spoken he waited, frightened, and 
then Meg began to cry, and he took 
her in his arms. Before he went home 
sho had confessed that she guessed 
she would marry him. About a 
month later they were married, and 
he took her home to the farm it 
North Fraternity! 

It was true, as Fraternity had said, 
that Lew with Meg and I«ew with 
others were two different men. But 
after his marriage Jim Saladine and 
other observant folk thought they 
perceived a change in Lw; thought 
he was milder, even while ho held 
forth beside Will BisseU’s store. His 
voice was as loud as ever, but he was 
not quite so sure of himself; not 
quite so positive. 

Those who occasionally stopped at 
the house to speak to Meg saw that 
Lew' wiped his feet at the door; he 
took ofT his barn boots before coming 
into Meg's kitchen from the shed; he 
was careful to wash his hands clean 
before using the spotless towel. 
There was a humility about him 
vaguely pitiful in so loud and boast¬ 
ful a man. 

A man not easy to read, this Lew 
Thomas, so newly wed. It was to be 
expected, for instance, that such a 
braggart would boast of the excel¬ 
lence of this wife of his. But Lew 
never spoke of Meg except in re¬ 
sponse to formal inquiry. When he 
answered such a question his voice 
was a little more gentle than usual. 
Fraternity, unable to understand him, 
liked him less and less. Only Jim 
Saladine and Chet McAusl^id and one 
or two others guessed something of 
what went on within the man. 

Yet the thing was plain enough. 
He had thought of Meg Freeland as 
pretty; had come at last to love her 
very dearly and devotedly—to love 
her so well that his very love for her 
modified himself in vital ways. So 
he won her at last and wedded her 
and took her home. And within the 
month began to suspect that Meg did 
not love him at all. 

She was a simple person, this Meg 
of his. Will Motley had been dear to 
her. His going left a wound in her 
which would not heal. When Lew 
slight her out and wooed her so 
gently the pain was somewhat 
soothed. She thought she loved him; 
married him In that conviction, and, 
having married him, with simple and 
unostentatious devotion to what she 
held her duty, meant to love him all 
her life. 

But the plain fact was that she 
still loved poor, dead Will Motley, 
and whatever may be said about a 
man and his loves a woman does not 
easily love two men at once. 


IjOW had, where Meg was concerned, 
a singular acuteness of perception. In 
the rapture of first marriage he waa 
somewhat blinded by his own happi¬ 
ness, but after a few weeks hie eyes 
cleared. One night, as they sat at 
supper, he came behind her chair and 
stroked her hair, and as'he did so he 
knew, without being able to under¬ 
stand how he knew', that she was 
holding herself rigidly still by an ef¬ 
fort while she submitted to this caress 
of his. 

It is probable that Ijsw’s loud 
tongue was In some part an armor 
which he put on against the world to 
hide the real humility of his heart. 

• He had thought for a little while that 
Meg Freeland loved him. He was the 
more ready to believe now that she 
did not—convinced himself in the 
days that, followed by watching her 
in many small ways. 

* * * * 

J3EING convinced, this loud and 
wordy man set himself then to 
woo his wife all over again; devoted 
himself to this task with a readiness 
and m persistence that could only 
have sprung from such stout humility 
as his. lie saw that she was a good 
housewife, so he made her task easy 
for her by every means within his 
power. He was careful not to litter 
the rooms she liked to keep neat; 
careful not to bring mud Into the 
house: careful to keep himself fre 
from the soiling influences which be¬ 
set the fanner. 

Meg was not blind. She saw what 
Lew’ was about, and liked him more 
and more, and sometimes when she 
was honest with herself and knew she 
did not love her husband she was 
very’ sorry for him and very’ kind to 
him thereafter. He did so much for 
her; she was so anxious to do every¬ 
thing for him, y'et could not If she 
would. 

The winter passed in this wise. 
Spring came and found them no closer 
to one another than this—that he 
loved her, that she liked him for all 
his dumb and silent wooing. 

It was in March or April that Joe 
Race told Lew' about Will Motley. 
Lew', of course, had known Will years 
beforo: knew that Will had gone to 
war and been killed. One day Joe 
Race and Gay Hunt and Lew were 
talking together, and they spoke of 
the proposal to put a memorial stone 
for Will In the cemetery above the 
town. Lew favored It and offered a 
subscription. Joe Race eyed him and 
said: 

"You know, folks thought Meg 
would marry' him when he came 

home.” 

Lew’ was still for a moment, careful 
to control himself. He knew Joe Race 
was a liar; did not fully believe— 
would not in any case let him see his 
pain. 

“Will was a fine boy.” he said, and 
dropped the matter there. 

But w’hat Joe Race had said stuck 
in his mind and would not be put 
aside. Meg was still so far away 
from him. 



Then—it was In June—Will Motley 
came home alive. 

The new’s of Will’s homecoming 
somewhat preceded his arrival. The 
discussion of a memorial monument 
to him was at that time in full sw'ing. 
Designs bad been suggested. Then 
one Saturday morning Lee Motley re¬ 
ceived a telephone call summoning 
him to East Harbor. 

”1 knew your son." the message 
was. ”1 came up on the boat this 
morning with some things of his for 
you." 

Lee set off at once. Soon after he 
was gone Jim Saladine telephoned 
from town to Will Biasell the news 
itself—that Will Motley was alive. 

“I met him on the street,” said Jim. 
"He’s telephoned for Lee to come in 
eo they can figure on breaking it easy 
to his mother.” 

She had been ailing for years—a 
heart overtaxed by a life of toll. 

Will told the word judiciously that 
morning. By noon every one in the 
village had heard the tidings. There 
was talk of a reception, but Will 
quashed that. 

"Wait till he’s seen his folks," he 
advised. 

So toward noon Lee Motley brought 
his son home—a son wasted and thin 




HE STOOD THESE, POISED ON THE 


and with a halt in his gait, but alive 
and not dead, here in his mother's 
arms and not moldering in France. 
And people passing the Motley farm 
that afternoon went quietly, as 
though they were unwilling to dis- i 
turb the happiness within. 

Lee Motley brought his son to the * 
store that night for a little while— 
long enough for him to tell what 
story* there was to tell, familiar 
enough and like so many others—a 
lost identification and a disabling 
wound; long illness. 

What matter, since the buy was : 
home again? Lew Thomas saw him | 
that night in the store and shook his | 
hand and spoke loud congratulations ■ 
—drove home, his lips drawn, his face, 
steady and gTave. Meg was asleep 
when he arrived. Ho lay awake, won¬ 
dering how he could tell her and 
what she would do. 

* * * * 

T_FE told her in the morning while 

* she cooked breakfast. 

“Meg, you remember Will Motley?" 

Her face, dumb and pale, turned to 
his. 

"He isn’t dead, Meg.” Lsw blurted 
out the words, turning his back on 
her while he pretended to stoke the 
stove. "He got home yesterday." Si¬ 
lence behind him. “You’ll need more 
wood," he said; “I’ll bring some.” 
j And escaped into the woodshed, care¬ 
ful not to look at his wife at all; 
careful not to return for close to 
half an hour. "I thought I’d feed the 
cows before I ate breakfast,” he ex¬ 
plained when he did come back. And 
this was the first tyn® his great voice 
had ever boomed in Meg’s hearing. 

She had had time to compose her¬ 
self; bore food to the table now. 

“I saw Will last night," Lew told 
her, his eyes on his plate, his voice 
rumbling. “He’s a fine fellow. Looks 
thin. Been sick. I guess. Said he 
was In the hospital for a long time. 

I tell you, they can’t kill a state of 
Maine man and keep him killed! No, 
sir! Say, folks were glad to see him. 
though.” 

Meg said softly: “I guess they 
were.” 

He dared look at her, but her face 
was calm. 

"Yes. sir,” he repeated emphatically, 
and finished his breakfast in silence. 
"Here, Meg," he suggested when he 
was through. “It’s Sunday. You’re 
due for a rest. I’ll clean up things." 

She shook her head, smiling at him. 

.“Never mind. Lew." 

"I’d like to." 

“I’ll do it. It won’t take long.’* 

“Well, don’t you cook up any din¬ 
ner,” he urged. "Let’s take It easy’ 

today7” 

She nodded, without comment. He 
got his hat and stood in the doorway 
for a little while, fumbling with it, 
then went out without further word. 

She heard him singing in his cheer¬ 
ful voice as he went toward the barn. 
But Meg herself did not feel like 
singing. She began to cry. 

Lew went through the bam and cut 
across his orchard to the stone wall 
above the pasture. He sat down on 
the wall, and sat there for a long 
time without moving, looking straight 
ahead of him. Below the ground 
sloped away, broken by bowlders and 
low juniper, and here and there an 
alder clump in a wet run. The valley 
beyond was thickly grown with cedar 
and syamp stuff to the edge of the 
meadow, * where Rufllingham brook 
meandered. He sat very still, his face ! 
impassive, his eyes thoughtful. At j 
first troubled, then at the last more | 
peaceful and serene. 

He went back to the house In time j 
for dinner, and after dinner was done ! 
suggested that they d/lve across the; 
town to eec Meg's mother and father. 
Meg assented indolently, something 
in her bearing like the apathy of 
pain endured. While she washed 
dishes he cleaned the car a little. | 
▲boot 3 o’clock they drove away. 

♦ * * * 

T EE MOTLEY'S farm adjoined 
George Freeland’s and lay be¬ 
tween It and the village. When they 
came In sight of the farmhouse they 
saw three automobiles and two bur-| 
glee standing there, and Lew laughed 
cheerfully and pointed and said: 

"Folks stopping In to see Will. You 
like to stop In?” 

Meg moved with faint alarm. 

“Oh, no—nor 

T guess we might as well,” Lew 
said, overruling her. “Your folks 
prob’ly there* anyway.” 

When they drove Into the farm¬ 
yard half a dosen persons sto^d in 
groups, talking, here and there. Lew 
ehouted to one of them: 

"Where’s WillT* 

"Inside.” 

"Oom* well «o In and «ay ‘Hallo’ 
to him,- Lew explained, and helped 

Ha* oat mt the oar. She held her. 
’ head erect now. brave enon*h to face 




these eyes. They went inside to¬ 
gether. 

To make sure, perhaps that was in 
Lew's mind; to assume himself the 
tragic thing was true. Yet there was 
little enough for him to see, now 
that the moment was come. Meg and 
Well shook hands, and Will said 
gravely : 

"Mrs. Thomas now, aren’t you?" 

Meg nodded. 

“Yes,’’ she answered. 

‘You look the same,” Will told her. 

“Oh, I guess I am the same," she 
replied. 

Then others intervened. Little 
enough to see. yet enough, perhaps, 
for the.attentive eye. 

Lew and Meg got home toward sun¬ 
down, and Meg went to change her 
clothes. Lew followed her into the 
house and waited, sitting in the liv¬ 
ing room till she emerged. When she 
came out he rose and stretched him¬ 
self, as though sleep were heavy upon 
him. 

“Well." he yawned loudly, “guess 
I’ll feed the cows." 

“I'll get supper,” she told him, and 
would have passed him toward the 
kitohen. He put his arm before her. 
stopped her, drew her gently toward 
him. kissed her, unresisting. 

“You’re sweet, Meg.” he whispered. 
“You’ve been a good wife to me." 

She could not bear it. Turned her 
eyes away and brushed free of his 
arms and left him there. 

Lew went out into the barnyard. 
He started toward the barn, then 
hesitated, bethinking himself. He 


SHE COULD NOT BEAR IT: 
TURNED HER EYES AWAY 
AND BRUSHED FREE OF HIS 
ARMS. 


J might spare her this much of stark 
| distress. Joe Mears lived a little way 
down the road, and Joe himself was 
I visible on his kitchen porch. Lev/ 
| shouted to him: 
j "Hey, Joe!” 
i “Halloo!" Joe replied. 

I*ew beckoned. “Come on up her*, 
j I want to show you the old sow’s 
pigs." 

"Be up right away,” Joe promised. 
“I’ll be pulling down some bay,” 
Lew shouted, and went into the ban- 
In the great interior of tbe old 
structure he went about what ho had 
to do with no delay. There was a 
pitchfork outside the tie-up. With 
this in his hand, he climbed the lad¬ 
der to the mow, scaled another ladder 
j to the uppermost timbers, where some 
' of last year's hay was still stowed, 
j forked down a ration of the dusty 
i stuff, and saw it fall before the win¬ 
dows of the tie-up. 

He stood then for a moment, the 
pitchfork in his hand, poised on the 
timber, a well of space below him. 
; Swallows and doves twittered about 
• his head. One came so near in its 
, affright that he might have struck it 
j with his hand. He smiled a little. 
: watching the bird till it settled on 
; the edge of its nest and sat. regard- 
I ing him with bright, black eyes] 

Then he said softly, "Well,” and 
smiled again. The birds in fresh 
fright filled the great mow with their 
■ wheelings and their low, piping cries, 
i As he had arranged, it was Joe 
Mears who found him—crumpled on 
the old barn’s floor! 

(Copyright, 1924.) 


THE VOYAGERS 


BY J. A. WALDRON. 


Y OU are sure it isn’t forged. Hi¬ 
ram?” Bartholomew Wing’s 
question, half in earnest and 
half in jest, referred to his 
son’s diploma, which the elder had 
examined with some suspicion when 
the younger returned from college. 

“It's the ral thing." was Hiram’s 
reply. 

“Well, all I’ve got to say, then," 
commented Bartholomew, “is that 
you must have a lot in you." 

“I don’t get you exactly, dad." 

“Any boy that could raise the devil 
you raised in college and yet come 
out with this is a wonder, and I'm 
proud of you. And now we’ll talk 
business." 

Hiram, who had cherished a grouch 
for this detail of his christening un¬ 
til he had won the name of “Hi Flier” 
among the boys, had not carried off 
any special student honors, but in the 
role of “good fellow" he had dis¬ 
tanced all comers and won many a 
trophy. Some of the things he had 
done were bound to become college 
traditions. 

“You cost me a lot, boy,” said Bar¬ 
tholomew, “and now that I’m going 
to take you into the business, I sup¬ 
pose you’ll expect at least as much 
as you spent in college.” 

“Can’t you raise the ante a little, 
dad?” 

“You’ll have to start at the same 
figure, but if you behave yourself I’ll 
raise it after the first year. I’ll de¬ 
posit $5,000 quarterly for you to draw 
on. If you exceed the allowance dur¬ 
ing the first year I’ll reduce it.” 

“All right, dad. I’ll be good." 

* * * * 

A ND so it was settled. Hiram’s 
place in the family business was 
.regarded by others who had to work 
by the clock as a raw' sinecure. He 
didn't have to punch a time-slip. In 
fact, his hours were regularly irreg¬ 
ular. 

"I think, son," said Bartholomew 
to Hiram one afternoon as he met 
the youth leaving the office at 2 
o'clock, “you’d get more interested in 
business if you should get married.” 
“Maybe, dad.” 

“And I think I’ll look around for a 
likely young woman.” 

“Hadn’t that ought to be my job?” 
• “Well, perhaps. But how would 
Caroline Gilder dor* 

“Rather a tough looker, dad, for a 
steady companion. Even M*sieu Pas- 
telle, the famous portrait painter, 
who was paid for a good job, made 
her look a feminine promoter of revo¬ 
lution." 

“But her money, boy!" 

“I thought you had a bunch of it.” 
Bartholomew laughed at the jest 
and Hiram went forth to a matinee. 
He had gone to a certain theater day 
and night for quite a period. After 
the performance he had been teen al¬ 
most as frequently at a reserved ta¬ 
ble la the sWellest neighboring res¬ 


taurant with Belie Jilton, the very 
prettiest young woman in the chorus. 
Belle had never lacked fancy meal 
tickets, but there was something 
about Hiram that appealed to her. 

This same evening, as Hiram and 
Belle sat dallying with terrapin, 
broiled squab, turkey and trimmings, 
while the band droned the almost 
threadbare music of worn-out dances. 
Htram came to a conclusion. 

“Will you marry' me?” 

“Why not?” 

“Tonight?" 

“How about a license?" 

“Well, thon, as soon as we can ar¬ 
range it?" 

“Haven’t I answered you, dearest?’’ 

V ♦ # ♦ 

AND so it was settled. Late the 
next day Hiram and Bello were 
on board a steamship. Just before 
they sailed Hiram had sent a mes¬ 
sage to Bartholomew, advising him of 
a momentous step. While tho ship 
was seeking open water Hiram got a 
wireless from Bartholomew that for 
essential brevity would havo pleased 
a space-hunting editor: “You arc 
disinherited," it said. 

“That’ll not make any difference 
with you, sweetheart, will it?" asked 
Hiram, showing the message. 

“Why, no—if—if-" 

“If I can make a living, you mean? 
Why, fm sure I can. And wo’ll save 
money by cutting this trip a bit 
short.” 

"But your father will relent, I sup¬ 
pose, when he has had time to cool 
off." 

“I don't depend on that. The old 
gentleman never backs up." 

They were dropping the pilot, and 
several passengers, including Hiram 
and Belle, crowded to the rail. Hiram. 
In an access of love, covertly pressed 
his lips to Belle’s hand. She, sudden¬ 
ly thoughtful, had just seen a face 
she knew and cast a glance back¬ 
ward. It was an older flame, Carlton 
Cherry, who gave her a frank and ad¬ 
miring look of recognition. He had 
lost a fortune, and among his econo¬ 
mies of late had been elimination of 
White Way activities. Belle had read 
in this very morning's paper that 
Carlton, having come into a new for¬ 
tune by the death of an aristocratic 
aunt, was sailing to their own desti¬ 
nation. 

"Oh. well, dear,” said Belle to Hi¬ 
ram, "we’ll not worry about tho fu¬ 
ture.” 

(Copyright.) 

He Passed. 

A Wall street broker, desiring 
eleven clerks, asked the following 
question on an examination: “Who 
formed the first company?" 

A bright youth, a bit puzzled, but 
not to be floored, wrote: “Noah suc¬ 
cessfully floated a company while the 
rest of the world was in liquidation.” 

His application was accepted. 






































































